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THE PANAMA CANAL.* 


WE are induced to refer somewhat in detail to the scheme proposed by M. Ferdinand 
dle Lesseps for dividing the American Isthmus, because it seems pretty evident that the 
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question of labour will form one of the chief difficulties in the construction of the ship- 
canal, whenever the route is finally decided, and all international jealousics shall have 
been laid at rest. 

Some months ago it was stated that.M. Lesseps intended applying to the Emperor 
of Brazil for one thousand or more negro Jabourers—presumably slaves—and lately 
we have seen an announcement that negroes from Jamaica and other West India Islands 
were to be employed upon the work. 

These would be free men, of course, but at the same time it is usually found that in 
such contracts as that inte which these poor men might be induced to enter, there is little 
real freedom for the labourer ; the terms of his agreement, and his distance from home, 
leaving him pretty much at the mercy of the contractors. 

The proverbial unhealthiness of the beautiful Isthmus, with its matchless profusion of 
tropical vegetation and rich soil, ‘‘ by turns a swamp, a jungle, a savannah, a garden, 
and a paradise,” is not likely to have changed materially since the Panama Railway was 
constructed in 1850 to 1855. Opinions vary as to the deadliness of the climate, but we 
have never seen the statement really disproved current when we crossed the Isthmus a 
few years since, which was that the railway had been laid.down at the fearful cost of a 
human life for every yard of road! 

Dr. Otis, the medical officer employed on the works, published in New York, in 1862, 
an account of the Panama Railway, in which, although he maintains the general 
healthiness of the climate, he admits that most of the 7,000 English, Irish, and European 
labourers whom the company had gathered together, soon proved to be ‘‘ little adapted for 
the work upon which they were engaged” —in other words they died by hundreds. 

A thousand Chinamen, who were subsequently brought down, fared no better; for the 
doctor states, that ‘‘ in less than a month almost the entire body became afflicted with a melan- 
cholic suicidal mania, and scores of them ended their unhappy existence by their own hands.” 
Disease also broke out amongst them, and in a few weeks scarcely two hundred were left 
out of the thousand who first arrived! After these unfortunates had perished the works 
were carried on by importations of labourers from the surrounding provinces and from 
Jamaica, 

If the railway works proved so costly to human life, what are we to expect from a great 
ship-canal, cut through deadly swamps, and with a tunnel four miles in length and high 
and broad enough to admit the passage of a ship of 3,000 tons? We think that the 
Governments of France, England, and the United States, ought to take stringent measures 
to prevent the introduction of every kind of FORCED LABOUR, which is but another term 
for SLAVERY. The contractors ought also to enter into satisfactory arrangements for 
providing for the prompt deportation from the Isthmus of all men who become fever- 
stricken and invalided. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the great interest taken by the world at large 
in this subject—mainly through the indomitable energy and extraordinary courage of the 
yeteran hero of the Suez Canal, who, at an age when most men desire repose, has just 
made a visit to the Isthmus of Panama and a trip across the United States—we think it 
expedient to lay before our readers a short epitome of the various routes proposed for the 
ship-canal across the American Isthmus. This we are enabled to do by the courtesy of 
the Editors of the Leisure Hour, who have kindly placed at our disposal the map and 
plans given in an article in that periodical in November, 1879. 

Our space will not allow us to give more than a very condensed description of the 
different schemes, but as the matter appears still to be far from settled—M. de Lesseps 
having actually commenced work near Panama, and some of the American Chambers of 
Commerce having decided in favour of the route via the Lake of Nicaragua—it may be 
interesting to examine some of the arguments in favour of the various routes, 

In the sketch map at the head of this article, eight routes are marked as having been 
surveyed with the idea of making a ship-canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. At the 
present moment two only of these routes occupy the attention of the world—viz., No. 7, 
through the Lake of Nicaragua, advocated by the United States, and No. 6, close to the 
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railway across the Isthmus of Panama, which route has been selected by De Lesseps and 
the majority of the International Congress, held at Paris, in May, 1879. 

No. 1 in our map is called the Atrato route, and was surveyed by Commander Selfridge, 
of the United States Navy, in the years 1871 and.1873. The Atrato is supposed to be the 
fourth largest river in South America, and the advantages it presents are, in many respects, 
so great, that it is quite possible we may hear of this route again at some future date. 

After spending many months in traversing the almost impracticable forest heights of the 
Darien Isthmus, Commander Selfridge at length entered one of the sixteen mouths 
by which the Atrato empties itself into the Gulf of Darien. All were struck with 
admiration when they beheld the noble river, whose existence no one would suspect when 
sailing past the tangled mass of vegetation which shuts out all view of it from 
the sea. 

The valley of the Atrato is an alluvial plain, more than 100 miles in width, through 
which the broad deep river flows smoothly to the sea, without a single rapid or other 
impediment to navigation. The Commander steamed for 150 miles up this river, which 
had a depth varying from 30 to 100 feet, and during the whole of the voyage he did not 
pass a single rock or hill upon either bank. 

At theright-hand point of the line No. 1 in the map, the surveyors entered the waters of 
the Napipi, which river, descending from the watershed above the Pacific, here enters the 
Atrato. The Napipi is not navigable, but a canal could easily be cut in the valley through 
which it flows, though it would require a series of locks to carry vessels to the summit of 
the dividing range. 

The distance from the Atrato to this point is about twenty-two miles, and the height to 
which the canal would be carried by a series of nine or ten locks is 120 feet. Here it is 
proposed to make a tunnel through the higher part of the range, which-would be four 
miles long. On the other side, a canal ten miles long would descend by another series 
of locks to a harbour in the Pacific at the point marked No. 1 in the map. 

The advantages claimed for this route are, firstly, the great natural facilities afforded 
by the River Atrato, navigable for vessels of the largest size, whilst the bar at its mouth 
could easily be removed by dredging; and, secondly, the very short canal requisite to 
connect the Atrato with the Pacific. 

The disadvantages are the twenty locks and the four-mile tunnel; a combination 
which to the majority of the Commission presented an insuperable obstacle. 

Route No. 2 is a second line by the Atrato river, connected by a canal with the 
River Tuyra, which flows, into the San Miguel Gulf, or Darien Harbour, in the Pacific. 
This route requires a canal eighty miles long, a tunnel of half a mile only, and two series 
of locks. The Tuyra river is navigable for a distance of eighteen miles from its mouth. 

Route No. 3, having the same Pacific terminus as No. 2, would, after leaving the Tuyra 
river, enter the Atlantic at a point a little to the north-west of the mouth of the Atrato, 
and would require a canal of about fifty miles, with a tunnel variously estimated at from 
ten to twelve miles, but no locks, The length of the tunnel will probably be fatal to 
this scheme. 

No. 4 would appear to be most favoured by nature of all the routes, for at this point the 
isthmus is only thirty-three miles in width from ocean to ocean. The height of the dividing 
range and the length of tunnel required offer, however, fatal impediments to the formation 
-of a canal, 

Little need be said concerning Route No. 8, as this line, which crosses the Isthmus of 
‘Tehuantepec, has few points to recommend it at the present time, although it was very 
favourably reported upon by Captain Shufeldt, of the U.S. Navy, who surveyed it 
thoroughly in the year 1871. This route would be nearly 200 miles in length, of which 
more than 120 miles would have to be canalised, and vessels would be lifted over a height 
of 700 feet by a series of more than 100 locks. 

Route No. 7 in the map, which passes through the great Lake of Nicaragua, has long 
been favourably known, and appears to possess advantages which cannot be claimed for 
any other. The Lake of Nicaragua, 110 miles long by 40 broad, lies outspread upon the 
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very summit of the watershed, between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This exceptional 
position renders it an inexhaustible reservoir to feed a canal on either side, whilst it forms 
a harbour and a highway in the midst of the route. 

The lake receives the waters of forty rivers, as well as the overflow of the higher and 
smaller lake of Managua. Its mean height above the level of the sea is only 120 feet, 
which would necessitate a series of ten or twelve locks on either side. 

The River San Juan flows from the Lake of Nicaragua into the Atlantic Ocean, which 
it enters at the port of San Juan del Norte, or Greytown; but unfortunately there are 
several rapids in this river, which would prevent the passage of large vessels. 

A very complete survey of the whole of this route, made by Commander Lull, of 
the U.S. navy, in 1878, gives 186 miles as the total length by this line, of which fifty- 
eight miles would be upon the lake itself, and the remainder would be by canals, 
aided by the San Juan river. There would be twenty locks, but no tunnel. 

If locks are allowed at all, the line through the Lake of Nicaragua would appear to 
present advantages possessed by none of the others. M. Fontate, secretary of the Suez 
Canal, declares, however, from data founded upon his own experience, that not more than 
twelve vessels could conveniently pass in one day through a canal with locks, and this he 
maintains would not meet the requirements’ of traffic, nor would it suffice to pay a 
dividend to the shareholders. In this opinion he is supported by his renowned chief, and 
their arguments in favour of a level canal, even at an advanced cost, are very strong. 

The great exponent of the level canal system is Lieutenant Lucien Napoleon 
Bonaparte Wyse, who has spent eleven years in examining the American isthmus 
and has twice commanded an expedition sent out for the purpose under the auspices 
of the Comte de Lesseps. 

His last expedition was made in 1877 and 1878, and it is mainly upon his report, and 
that of his able coadjutors, Lieutenant Armand Reclus and P. Sosa (engineer-in- 

chief), that the decision of the Congress has been given in favour of the short route, 
with tunnel, vid Panama, No 6 in our map. 

The canal by this route would be only forty-six miles long, without locks, but with a 
tunnel about four and a-half miles long and open cuttings. The dividing range being 
only 285 feet high, it would be easy to commence work upon the tunnel at various places 
simultaneously by means of perforations from above, and thus the time required for its 
completion would be much less than for the same distance under a range of high moun- 
tains, as in the case of Mont Cenis and other great tunnels through the Alps. At the 
same time it must be remembered that a tunnel for ships would have to extend nearly 
120 feet above the surface of the canal, with a depth of at least 30 feet below, and that for 
a considerable height up it would require a width of 110 feet. 

The proposed canal is to leave the Atlantic at Limon Bay, or, as it is often called, 
Navy Bay, a place well known to all who have crossed the famous Panama Railway. 
Following in part the course taken by the railway, the canal will enter the Pacifie a little 
to the west of the City of Panama, and there would seem to be little to object to in 
cither of these two points, both of which offer considerable facilities for shipping. 

We annex a profile sketch of the seven different routes laid before the International 
Congress at Paris, in May last. They are copied from the official report, and are drawn 
to scale. To each route we add a few explanatory notes. The sketch of the Suez Canal 
on the same scale (szy3a07 Of length, and yy} Of height) is also given for comparison. 
The distance lines marked on the profiles are in kilométres. A kilométre is equal to 1,098 
yards English. 

A Company has been formed in Paris with the view of constructing a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama without locks ; and M. Lesseps has done his utmost to enlist the 
Government of the United States in favour of this route; but up to the present moment 
the scheme has received but little encouragement in America, 

The present aspect of the matter is that No. 6, vii Panama, is supported by the Bewsich ; 


whilst No. 7, via the Lake of aineangne is the route still in favour with 
United States. : with the people of the 
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No. 1,—Plan with locks and tunnel from Chiri-Chiri Bay, in the Pacifie, via the Napipi and Atrato 
rivers, to the Atlantic. 
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(No. 2.—Plan with locks from the Gulf of San Miguel, in the Pacific, vid the Tuyra, the Caquirri, and the 
Atrato rivers to the Atlantic, 
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(No. 3.—Plan for a level canal with tunnel from the Gulf of San Miguel, in the Pacific, via, the Tuyra and 
Tiati rivers, to the Atlantic. 
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. 4.-—Plan for a level canal with tunnel from Chepillo, in the Bay of Panama, vid, the Bayano and the 
Secor ae nati Mamoni rivers, to Bay of San Blas, in the Atlantic. 
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(No. 6.—Plan for a level canal with tunnel from Panama Roads tojLimon orj;Navy:Bay, in the Atlantic, 
vid the Rio Grande and Chagres rivers,| 
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No. 7.—Plan for canal with locks from Brito, on the Pacific, via the Lake of Nicaragua and the San Juan 
river, to Greytown, on the Atlantic, 
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In the above sketches the straight shaded line is the water of the canal at sea level—the parallel lines with 
white space between represent open cuttings in the hills—-and the short deep shaded lines show the height of 
the top of the tunnel above the level of the canal, The steps in the'plans! represent the locks, The peaks show 
the highest point of the dividing range, 
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Since our last issue, a great change 
has taken place in the political world, 
and a storm of electioneering excite- 
ment has passed over these islands such 
as has scarcely been witnessed by the 
present generation. Even now its waves 
are hardly stilled; but, in the tumult 
that has arisen, the Conservative Govern- 
ment has disappeared from the scene. 

Men are naturally inquiring with 
some anxiety as to what will be the 
policy of the new Liberal Govern- 
ment. Although a non-political body, 
the Anti-Slavery Society is yet deeply 
interested in the questions now at issue. 
When England is entangled in distant 
and costly wars with semi-harbarous 
nations on her remote frontiers, and 
when she thinks she sees in every move- 
ment made by Russia in the Steppes of 
Asia a necessity for some countermove 
in India or Persia, the national mind 
becomes excited by every rumour that 
is sent abroad, whether true or untrue, 
and the great questions of human pro- 
gress and freedom are allowed to sink 
into oblivion. 

We therefore, await with some anxiety 
the reflux of the wave of annexation 
and aggressive war policy, and trust 
before long England may be at peace 
with all the world, and that she may 
once more stand forth as the defender 
of the oppressed and enslaved, over 
whom she is powerful enough to throw 
her shield, without fear of having to 
resort to arms of offence. 

The question of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade leads us naturally to speak of 
Turkey, Egypt and the countries bor- 
dering on the Red Sea. There can be 
no doubt that so long as Turkey de- 
mands for her polygamous institutions a 
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vast army of young girls and boys, as. 
well as domestic slaves, so long will the 
nations of Africa be over-run by the 
slave-trader and his ferocious bands, 
and so long will the nameless and cruel 
tortures and horrors connected with the 
slave-trade continue to exist. 

For years this Society has urged upon 
the British Government the necessity of 
obtaining from Turkey the concession 
by which suspected vessels should not 
be exempt from liability of search under 
cover of the Turkish flag. But for 
years this concession has been refused, 
because it has invariably been suggested 
rather than seriously proposed to the 
Porte. 

At length, just as the present Parlia- 
ment was expiring by effluxion of time, 
what purported to be a Turkish Con- 
vention was hastily signed, and it was 
stated that henceforth the Turkish flag 
would cease to protect slave-ships. 

How utterly futile is this Treaty to 
stop the slave-trade we have already 
shown in our last number ; and so im- 
portant is the matter considered that the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society 
have addressed a circular to the electors 
of Great Britain, giving them their 
opinion of the one-sided and hollow 
Treaty that has just been concluded. 
This address is printed in full on ano- 
ther page of the present number, to- 
gether with some excellent remarks on 
the subject made by the Iiight Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone to the electors of Mid- 
Lothian. 

With regard to Spain this Society 
still feels deep concern at the long de- 
layed emancipation of enslaved Africans 
in Cuba, and at the late very partial 
and incomplete Act that was carried 
in the Spanish Cortes. The English 
Government—Conservative and Liberal 
alike—has been much to blame in not 
taking steps to urge upon Spain the 
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fulfilment of her Treaty obligations 
towards Cuba, which, if carried out, 
would have long since secured full and 
complete emancipation in every Spanish 
colony. 

Nor can we forget that when, in 1873, 
a Republic was established in Spain one 
of the first steps undertaken by the new 
Government was the complete abolition 
of slavery in Porto Rico by the passing 
of a law prepared under the auspices of 
the Abolitionists of Madrid and the 
Delegates from Porto Rico by the pre- 
vious Government,—a measure fraught 
with unspeakable blessings to the popu- 
lations of that island. A project was 
also set on foot to abolish slavery in 
Cuba, and this was strongly supported 
by General Sickles, the United States 
Minister in Madrid. 

The Anti-Slavery Society earnestly 
urged upon the British Government of 
that day the necessity of also giving its 
support to the newly-formed Spanish 
Government in its laudable effort to put 
down slavery throughout the dominions 
of Republican Spain. To this appeal 
the Liberal Cabinet ‘of Great Britain 
turned a deaf ear, and when this be- 
came known to the small, but powerful, 
pro-slavery party in Madrid it instigated 
a riot in the streets of that city ; and it 
is a significant fact that, whilst the resi- 
dence of the United States Minister was 
fiercely attacked by the mob, that of 
Mr. Layard, the British Minister, was 
left unmolested. 

Thus it is that in the matter of slavery 
and the slave-trade, England has in later 
times failed to do her duty, both under 
Liberal and Conservative ministries. We 
can only hope that this country, which 
has ever been foremost in the support 
of freedom, will now again show herself 
worthy of the high position which is 
hers by inheritance, and that her rulers 
will not be satisfied until the curse of 
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slavery is removed from the world. 
The great Liberal chieftain, whose elo- 
quent voice has lately stirred as with 
the blast of a trumpet the nations of 
the earth, thus gracefully alludes to the 
efforts of this Society in the cause of 
freedom, through his son, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, who writes to the Secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, under date 
Hawarden Castle, April 9th, 1880 :— 

““My father wishes me to express to 
you his grateful appreciation of the long 
continued and invaluable services ren- 
dered by the Anti-Slavery Society in 
the interests of humanity, and he 
confidently expects that ultimately its 
labours will be everywhere rewarded 
with complete success.” 

In this wish and expectation our 
readers will heartily concur. 








THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS WAS 
ISSUED TO THE ELECTORS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THe BrRiTIsh AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY is not a pvlitical body, 
and in its long and arduous conflict with 
the slave-trade and slavery it has invariably 
avoided all merely political considerations. 

At this great crisis in the affairs of the 
nation the Society feel it a duty to lay before 
the Electors of the United Kingdom the 
following statement of facts relative to the 
course taken by the present Government in 
reference to the Fugitive Slave ——" 
and the Congress at Beriin. 

It isan axiom, in the truth of which every 
free-born Briton is educated, that 
‘Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their 

lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free!’ 
Freedom is the inalienable birthright of an 
Englishman, and it is his proud boast that 
the flag of England cannot wave over a 
slave. 

Few, therefore, will forget the loud out- 
burst of indignation with which the issue 
of the Admiralty Circulars on Fugitive 
Slaves was received in 1875-76. By these 
Orders masters of British ships of war were 
compelled, in almost every case, to give 
back into slavery those wretched beings 
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who had fied to the shelter of the British 
flag for protection and freedom. 

It is needless to say that Orders so re- 
volting to the feelings of all true English- 
men could not be suffered to exist when 
once their degrading tenor was fully known. 

On the 24th February, 1876, Mr. Whit- 
bread moved in the House of Commons, 
‘“‘ That all slaves admitted to the protection 
of the British flag should be treated as free.” 
For this motion 248 members voted, whilst 
293 went into the lobby in favour of re- 
storing the fugitive slaves.* 

So far from the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society being influenced by party 
considerations, it was not till after the Lords 
Carnarvon and Derby had withdrawn from 
the Cabinet that the unwelcome conviction 
forced itself upon them that a great change 
had taken place, and that there has not 
existed during the present century an ad- 
ninistration so indifferent, not to say 
obstructive, as the present, in regard to 
measures for the extinction of the slave- 
trade and slavery. 

During the long Conservative rule of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, measures for 
the suppression of the slave-trade received 
its steady and strenuous support. At the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and at the 
Conference of Verona in 1823, the full diplo- 
matic influence of England was brought 
to bear for the furtherance of this object. 

But all this was reversed at the Congress 
of Berlin, in 1878. That consensus of the 
Powers,—to declare the slave-trade piracy, 
so strongly urged and so nearly carried by 
the Duke of Wellington at Verona, and 
which the leading Plenipotentiaries of 
Europe were prepared to support at Berlin, 
received from Lords Beaconsfield and Salis- 
bury neither countenance nor support. 

To meet, as it would appear, the censures 
which this betrayal of England’s ancient 
and noblest policy was likely to entail, an 
effort was made by the Government to obtain 
a separate Slave-trade treaty with Turkey. 
After now two years of evasion and delay, 
a treaty has at last been signed; but it is a 
treaty containing clauses which render it 
as worthless for the suppression of the slave 
traffic as the paper on which it iswritten. 

* Of these who voted in favour of the Slave 
Circular, and who again sought re-election to 


Parliament, about eighty have been rejected by 
their constituencies. 
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The slave interests in Turkey and Egypt 
and the slave hunters in Africa have not 
been slow to appreciate the unreality of the 
anti-slave trade policy of England as at 
present administered. Colonel Gordon has 
been compelled to relinquish those heroic 
efforts by which for a time he had repressed 
the slave hunters in the Soudan: the traftic 
is again increasing in the region of the 
Lakes and on the Mozambique Coast: and 
the Red Sea slave-trade is still in vigour in 
the immunity it enjoys from Turkish pro- 
tection. 

Thus was the once high and unselfish 
policy of England, which had so long dis- 
tinguished her among the nations, cast 
away at the Congress of Berlin. 

We commend these facts to the most 
serious consideration of the electors, and 
trust that on the day of polling they will 
bear them steadily in mind. 

Signed on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 


JOSEPH COOPER, 
Epup. Sturar, 22”. Secs. 


Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
March 18th, 1880. 





_ The above address was thus reviewed by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in 
his speech to the electors of Mid-Lothian, 
delivered at Pathhead, 23rd March, 1880, as 
follows:—‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I will yet trou- 
ble you upon a matter of great importance 
which has recently been brought under my 
attention. Iam sorry, indeed, that it should 
become a thing of contention among partics 
in this country, for it is one of the subjects 
on which it has been believed that we had 
some time ago attained unity of opinion. 
There is a body in this country, known 
to you all by name, which is called the 


| British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty. 
-You know that Society is not properly a 


political society. It is a body associated 
together, just as if it were a religious 
community, for the attainment of a special 
and important object, which is deemed to 
be of the greatest significance for the benefit 
of mankind. It was composed very largely, 
and received its first inspiration and dircc- 
tion, from a most admirable body of men, 
less known in Scotland than in England— 
namely, the Society of Friends —-men popu- 
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larly called ‘ the Quakers,’ who, you know, 
set up objects of benevolence and philan- 
thropy as being purposes of a higher order 
than matters commonly disputed between 
political parties. But the Anti-Slavery 
Society has thought it its duty at this 
time to publish a circular, ia which they, 
still disclaiming everything except the 
interests involved in the great question of 
slavery, have referred, in the first place, to 
some Admiralty circular with respect to 
the delivering up out of British ships, in 
foreign parts, of fugitive slaves who had 
taken refuge on board these ships. They 
refer to a motion made in 1876, by Mr. 
Whitbread, that all slaves admitted to the 
protection of the British flag should be 
treated as free. They have likewise, gentle- 
men, published the state of the division on 
that motion, from which it appears that 
248 members voted for it and 293 voted 
against it, and the motion was lost. I am 
sorry to say the member for the county 
of Mid-Lothian voted in the majority 
of 293 in favour of a policy which the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
deems to have been so injurious to the in- 
terests of the negro race. However, I pass 
onwards from that, for the paper which 
I hold in my hand is quite open to your in- 
spection, with the names of those who sign 
it—Mr. Cooper, Mr. Sturge, and Mr. Allen, 
officers of the Society, They made a charge 
graver still, and that is a charge with re- 
spect to the conduct of the British Pleni- 
potentiaries at Berlin. Now, in all the 
political questions raised in Berlin, which 
bore upon the territorial distribution and 
the emancipation of the subject races of 
Turkey, I have with much pain, but again 
and again, pointed out that in every single 
case when the matter came up to be decided, 
the British Plenipotentiaries took the side 
opposed to the side of freedom. But 
here is a new chapter, and the statement 
of the Anti-Slavery Society is this, that 
whereas during the Tory rule of Lord 
Liverpool the greatest efforts were made 
by the British Government for measures 
for the suppression of the slave-trade—they 
go on to say, but all this was reversed 
at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. A con- 
sensus of the Powers to declare the slave- 
trade to be piracy,—a policy which was 
strongly urged, and nearly carried, by the 
D uke of Wellington at Verona, and which 
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the leading plenipotentiaries of Europe 
were prepared fully to support at Ber- 
lin, — received from Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury neither countenance 
nor support. It has been with the greatest 
pain I have read that statement. It is a 
matter that ought to be brought to the 
notice of the world. If the statement of 
the Anti-Slavery Society can be confuted 
let it be confuted; but here is their alle- 
gation—the allegation of a non-political 
body, and they go on to follow this state- 
ment which I have already made with the 
further statement that the Government 


have made a treaty with Turkey for the 


suppression of the slave-trade, of which, as 
you know, Turkey is the great effectual 
supporter, and has been for many Years. 
They have framed a treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade with Turkey, 
to which they consent themselves. The 
treaty has at last been signed, but it is a 
treaty containing clauses which render it as 
worthless for the suppression of the slave- 
trade as the paper on which it is written. 
I will not speak in detail from memory of 
its clauses, but I believe that these clauses 
are clauses which import that ships taken 
having slaves on board, instead of being 
referred, as they were under the old slave- 
trade treaties, to the cognisance of mixed 
tribunals, so that we could always have the 
security of honest views on the bench, by 
the clauses of this treaty they would be 
referred to authorities—Turkish authorities 
in many cases — perfectly untrustworthy, 
and therefore, if so, so far justifying the 
statement that this treaty is as utterly 
‘ worthless for the suppression of the slave- 
trade as the paper on which it is written.’’ 








THE CHANNING CENTENARY. 

On April 7th, a very large assembly 
met in St. James’s Hall, London, to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of William Ellery Channing. ‘The 
invitation, freely extended to some of the 
foremost representatives of other Churches, 
and the wise and catholic selection of 
speakers showed that Channing was rightly 
regarded as too great to be confined within 
the walls of any particular sect, and that 
his own lessons of catholic wisdom had 
sunk into the hearts of those who claim 
him as one of their foremost leaders in the 
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cause of religious freedom and _ progress. 
The bond of union which held together 
the vast assembly was common veneration 
for the saintly goodness which is the heart 
and essence of the Gospel, and the percep- 
tion of the great principle, which was the 
real inspiration of Channing’s life and 
teaching, that religious communion is alto- 
gether independent of intellectual differ- 
ences of opinion, 

The well known enthusiasm and extra- 
ordinary labours of Dr. Channing in the 
cause of abolition, render the occasion one 
of marked interest to all friends of the 
slave, and we only regret that space pre: 
cludes us from doing more than scant jus- 
tice to the excellent addresses that were 
delivered during the evening. 

The Rey. Dr. Martineau, whose expe- 
rience stretched back, as he said, over three- 
fourths of a century, gave a graphic and 
most interesting sketch of Channing’s life 
—a verbatim report of which may be seen 
in the Jnguirer newspaper of April 10th. 
The space at our command will allow us to 
make only a few short extracts of that part 
of the address which more immediately 
treats of Channing’s anti-slavery carcer, 
though this, indeed, portrays in some 
degree the beautiful nature of the young 
abolitionist’s moral and religious cha- 
racter :— 

“ After his college life was over he tooka 
tutorship ; the tutorship was in Virginia, and 
it brought him into immediate and personal 
contact with slavery. It made him acquainted 
with the kind of society which slavery creates ; 
and so uncongenial was it that he felt himself 
in a condition of almost absolute solitude. He 
went to that place with vigorous health, with 
high spirits, a perfect athlete in his activity ; 
but that solitude sunk him into depression ; 
he became ascetic and miserable, and at the 
end of four years he left that position with 
broken health, an invalid filled with infirmities 
from which he never afterwards recovered. 
But one influence had been poured upon his 
mind. He had betore never studied social 
questions, The touch of slavery induced him 
to do so, Afterwards he settled in Boston 
for a minisiry of nearly forty years, higbly 
interesting years, in which he visited this 
country and other countries of Kurope, I 
will only mention one or two little things with 
regard to this particular visit which I myself 
well remember, The two persons he was most 
anxious to see were the two poets, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. He sought Coleridge first 
of all. Now Coleridge was a man who at that 
time was distinguished for the extraordi 
acrimony with which he attacked the theology 
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which Channing himself professed. Coleridge 
had been a preavher of the theology in his youth, 
but be had changed, as most persons know, and 
like many converts he showed peculiar bitter- 
ness towards the views which he had renounced. 
Nevertheless, when be came into personal con- 
tact with Channing there was somethirg so 
winning, something so deep in his spiritual 
nature, that his prejudices seemed to be en- 
tirely conquered, and he used this remarkable 
expression after he had left him. He said, 
* Dr. Channing loves the gond as the good, and 
the true as the true, with the righteous subor- 
dination of the latter to the former, that 
absolute justice to both which I declare from 
my heart of hearts appears to me to constitute 
the very rarest of human characters.’ ” 

Dr. Martineau’s address treats mostly of 
Dr. Channing’s religious life, his anti- 
slavery career being left for other speakers. 
We are tempted, however, to give the fol- 
lowing extract, describing Channing’s calm 
and peaceful departure from this world, in 
which his life had been so great an example 
to others, and in which he had so faithfully 
striven to follow the teachings of his Divine 
Master. 

“ Only a very few weeks before he died he 
delivered one of the most delightful addresses 
which is to be found in his works; it was to 
commemorate for the third time the emancipa- 
tion by England of her West Indian slaves, It 
was delivered upon the Ist of August, the day 
when the emancipation took place, and he said 
in a letter to a friend, ‘I have written this 
under the inspiration of the mountains, and 
the mountains you know are the holy land of 
liberty.’ That address breathes the very spirit 
of freedom and of joy; it breathes a rare 
elevation, and it commands a wide horizon of 
human affairs. A few weeks after that his 
call came to him. He was sitting among the 
green mountains of Vermont; and at sundown, 
upon the 2nd of October, 1842, as his face was 
turned to the window to see the sinking glow 
upon the hills, his call came, and his spirit 
passed away as if in pursuit of the sinking 
light which he loved, as if he could not tear 
himself away from it; and he entered that 
perfect life which ever moved before his 
thought, and of which he has left us the 
prophecy and the foreview. Who would not 
utter the prayer that so the Father of Lights 
may glorify for us the West when we shall 
sink to final rest ?’’ 

Polite invitations to represent the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had been 
forwarded to the Offices of the Society, and 
Mr. Edmund Sturge had been requested to 
give an address to the meeting. His in- 
ability to do this was thus explained by the 
Chairman, Mr. David Martineau :— 

“Mr. Sturge, who is unfortunately pre- 
vented by illness from attending this cen- 
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tenary meeting, has sent, by the hands of | most place to the group of New Englanders, 


Mr. Allen, the secretary of the Anti-Sl«very 


Society, now present, a letter full of sym- | 
pathy for this interesting and instructive | 


commemoration. At the close of this letter 


Mr. Sturge says: 

*“¢T never had the privilege of a personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Channing, but in the 
year 1840 my late brother, Joseph Sturge, 
undertook a mission to America, with the main 
object of attacking the apathy on this question 
which then but too largely pervaded the 
Society of Friends of that country. In this 
he had the able and effective co-operation of 
Whittier, and the work was blessed with no 
little success ; and it was on his return that he 
gave such descriptions of Dr. Channing and the 
warfare that he was urging as to place me 
almost as much en rapport with Dr, Channing 
as though I had known him in the flesh. Forty 
years have not effaced these impressions, and 
they impel me to add my feeble testimony to 
that of the gentlemen who meet to-morrow, 
that the memory of the just is blessed.’ ” 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., then read a 
long and elaborate paper descriptive of Dr. 
Channing's anti-slavery work, from which 
we are sorry to be able to give only the fol- 
lowing condensed report :— 


CHANNING, THE ANTI-SLAVERBY PROPHET. 

The paper which I have been asked to read 
is entirely upon Channing as the Anti-Slavery 
prophet. I feel it to be an honour to be allowed 
to take part in this festival, and to speak of 
Dr. Channing as one of that band of men and 
women who, fifty years ago, made the cause of 
the slave their own in the United States, and, 
in the face of rebuke and discouragement from 
society and the Churches, and of danger to 
life and property from the mob, persevered, 
through evil report and good report, until the 
victory was achieved, and the flag of the Great 
Republic, like our own, waved over none but 
freemen. I do not know how far you who are 
gathered here to-day in memory of a great and 
good man may agree with me; but to me it 
has long seemed that to that band belongs the 
highest place as benefactors of our race in this 
strange and eventful century—that the seeker 
for heroic and Christian lives, for the simplest, 
the truest, the bravest followers of the Son of 
Man—will have to turn to the Abolitionists 
of New England. I do not forget—I am proud 
always to remember—that Old England led 
the way, and that the struggle here, too, was 
one which tried men’s hearts and veins. But 
honour to whom honour is due; and if we will 
try to think what our anti-slavery movement 
would have been had our eight hundred thou- 
sand slaves been scattered over the southern 
counties of England instead of over islands 
thousands of miles away, and had belonged by 
law to the noblemen and squires in those 
counties more strictly than their rabbits and 
hares belong to them, shall have little 
hesitation, I think, in yielding freely the fore- 


amongst whom Channing stood out a unote- 
worthy figure—in some respects, undoubtedly, 
| the most noteworthy of all. 

Let me now, as briefly as possible, recall the 
| position of the question of 1830. The strug- 
gle in England was drawing toanend, Thoze 
of you who are old enough will recollect those 
days when children were brought up to use 
no sugar, and to give every penny they could 
call their own for the cause of the slave. 
How the time was one of bright hope and 
enthusiastic work! for the goal was full in view. 
On the Ist of August, 1834, the Act pussed 
and emancipation was a fact. In the United 
States it was far otherwise. There, year by 
year, the prospect was growing darker, and 
the clouds were gathering. The Southern 
tone had changed under the strain of the 
immense development of the cotton trade. 
Instead of lamenting slavery as an evil inberi- 
tance from their fathers, which was to be 
curtailed by every prudent method, and finally 
extinguished, Calhoun and the Southern 
leaders were now openly proclaiming it to be 
the true condition of the labourer, and the 
mainstay of Society. They were lovking 
round eagerly for new slave states to balance 
the steady increase of free states in the north, 
and by savage word and savage act were 
challenging and trying to stamp out every 
attempt to intefere with their domestic insti- 
tution. Their challenge had been formally ac- 
cepted, and the gage of battle taken up in 
these very months. It was in this winter of 
1830-1 that Garrison, the immortal journey- 
man printer, by extraordinary energy, got out 
the first number of the Liberator, declaring 
slavery to bea “league with death and cove- 
nant with hell,” and pledging himself and his 
friends to war with it to the bitter end. 

I have said that the South were on the look- 
out for new territories into which to carry their 
slaves, and the devil rarely fails to find what 
they are in search of for men in that frame of 
mind, We must once more go back for a few 
years, In 1827 the Spanish American Colo- 
nies had gained their independence. Mexico, 
the chief of them, and the nearest neighbour 
to the United States, had from the first looked 
up to the Republic with hope and admiration. 
But from her great elder sister no response 
came. Her goodwill was coldly put aside, for 
she had declared freedom to all slaves in her 
borders, and these borders, unhappily for her, 
comprised a magnificent territory called Texas, 
as large as any four States of the Union, und 
eminently fitted for cotton growing, and, there. 
fore, for slave labour. The temptation of this 
Naboth’s vineyard soon proved too strong for 
the slave-holders, and an immigration of 
planters and slaves set in. The Mexican Go- 
vernment remonstrated, and high words ended 
in a declaration of independence by the new 
settlers, and fighting, which must soon have 
resulted in their defeat, for they scarcely 
amounted to 20,000 in all, but for the constant 
replenishment of their ranks by bands of fili-. 





busters from the other side of the Mississippi. 
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By this means Texas maintained a precarious 
kind of independence, which she was endea- 
vouring to convert into annexation to the 
Union. For some time every American states- 
man scouted so shameless a proposal; but by 
degrees the value of the country began to im- 
press the slave states more and more. Here, 
then, was a new departure, involving on the 
part of the nation a sanction of slavery such 
as had never yet been tolerated. Channing 
published a volume on slavery, taking firm 
ground against the furious madness of the 
Southerners, who were calling for the suppres- 
sion of anti-slavery publications, and setting 
prices on the heads of leading Abolitionists ; 
and against the more odious respectable Nor- 
thern mobs which even in Boston had broken 
up meetings, and in New York had dragged 
Garrison through the streets with a halter 
round his neck, intent on hanging him. Chan- 
ning had also opened his pulpit to May, the 
general agent of the anti-slavery societies. 
Now he stepped forward as a leader, and stood 
frankly side by side with the Abolitionists. 
Selecting for his correspondent Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, the best and most moderate of 
Southern politicians, he addressed to him the 
most famous of his political writings, the letter 
on the annexation of Texas. 

And now he himself had to bear bitter humi- 
liation for the truth’s sake. Yet he continued 
his work faithfully and even hopefully, speak- 
ing out at every dangerous turn in the conflict 
which was raging round him. His chief re- 
maining works in connection with the slavery 
question are, “The Duty of the Free States,” 
in which he defends the English Government 
for refusing to surrender a slave cargo who had 
overpowered the officers and crew, and had 
carried the brig Creole into Nassau, and 
‘* Emancipation,” a tract on the great triumph 
in the West Indies. They are as thorough 
and able as the best of his works, and must be 
read by all who desire to know the length and 
breadth of the strength of his charity. As 
Englishmen, however, we may be allowed to 
refer with special pride to the last public 
utterance of his saint-like life. In the sum- 
mer of 1842 he was dying slowly in the lovely 
Berkshire hills, when the return of August lst, 
the anniversary of emancipation in the West 
Indies, once more inspired him to lift up his 
voice for the outcast and the oppressed. To 
the men and women of Berkshire he spoke of 
the emancipation of the 800,000 British slaves, 
begun eight, and finally completed four, years 
before. While giving full credit to the nation 
and the men who had been the instruments— 
Christian men who had carried through their 
work against prejudice, custom, interest, opu- 
lence, pride, and civil power, against. the whole 
weight of the commercial class thrown into the 
other scale—he repeats once more, “ Emancipa- 
tion was the fruit of Christian principle acting 
on the mind and heart of a great people. The 
liberator of the slaves was Jesus Christ.” And 
these are the last words he ever spoke in public, 
“The song ‘on earth peace’ will not always 
sound a fiction, O come, thou kingdom of 
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God, for which we daily pray! Come, friend 
and Saviour of the race, who didst shed Thy 
blood on the cross to reconcile man to man and 
earth to heaven! Come ye predicted ages of 
righteousness! Come, Almighty Father, and 
crown with Thine omnipotence the humble 
striving of Thy children to subvert oppression 
and wrong, to speak light and freedom, peace 
and joy, the truth and spirit of Thy Son 
through the whole earth.” 

These were the last words of the Great 
Christian leader of the New England Aboli- 
tionists. He died before his country had com- 
mitted the great wrong whose issues he had so 
clearly seen. The war with Mexico was de- 
clared in 1848, Texas and California annexed, 
and, as Channing had prophesied, all hope of 
peace between North and South, while slavery 
survived, vanished from that hour. 








SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE 
IN ABYSSINIA AND ADJOINING 
PROVINCES. 


WE have received the following interest- 
ing communication from His Excellency 
Colonel Gordon, R.E., C.B., and are very 
glad to find that His Excellency does not 
think that King Johannes or his people 
willingly engage in the slave-trade, or en- 
courage slavery in Abyssinia. It is to be 
hoped that the horrible trade may before 
long be put down in'the adjacent territories, 
and that there may be no temptation for 
the king to pay his chieftains their arrears 
by handing over to their tender mercies 
young children received in payment of 
taxes from the Governor of a neighbour- 
ing province :— 

(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 


My DEAR Srr,—I enclose you a letter 
which I received from Abyssinia, and may 
remark that the king cannot be considered 
responsible for Ras Adal, the Governor of 
Godjam province, or his acts. For Ras 
Adal is a long way off from the king, and, 
also, he is only partially subject to his 
orders. I believe what is written about 
Ras Adal having done what is stated; but 
I do not think the king could know, or 
would approve of it. Slaves do pass through 
Abyssinia, by Shoa, but the Abyssinian 
people cannot be blamed for the capture 
of the slaves ; they are simply blind to the 
passage of the caravan. 

Yours sincerely, 
OC, E. GoRDON. 

London, April 18th, 1880. 
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(Translation.) 


“‘ EXcELLENCY,—I hasten to send to your 
Excellency the following communication, 
which wil perhaps not be considered with- 
out importance by your Excellency. 

‘“‘ T have lately put the following case to 
His Majesty, King John of Abyssinia— 
* Supposing that all the Christian powers of 
Europe were to request your Majesty to 
suspend all thought of making war upon 
Egypt—until, for instance, she has paid 
back the moneys that they have lent to her 
—what should you do?’ 


“To this His Majesty made me the follow- 
ing reply :— 


‘¢‘Tn that case I should probably be obliged 
to wait, for I do not wish to quarrel with 
the monarchs of Europe, who are Chris- 
tians like myself.’ 

‘* After this answer I think there will be 

ce for ten or twelve years to come— God 
1s great ! 

‘*IT do not cease since your Excellency’s 
departure to occupy myself at this Court 
with all that can be of service towards 
your Excellency and the country which 
your Excellency governs. 

‘“*T must relate to your Excellency one 
out of the many horrible things that I see 
here every day’ in this camp—things that 
make my heart ache. It is this. Just 
imagine page ag PE have lately seen 
arrive from Ras-Adal, the Governor of 
Godjam, about two hundred children of 
both sexes—that is to say boys and girls 
between the ages of eight and sixteen years, 
whom Ras-Adal has received in payment of 
taxes imposed upon the newly conquered 
Galla tribes, and he has sent them on here 
as a payment to King Johannes of the taxes 
due from the province of Godjam. The 
king has given these children away as 
slaves to his chieftains in payment of what 
he owes them, and these men treat these 
poor little creatures worse than the very 
donkeys are treated in Egypt!” 


Signed - —— 
(Name withheld for v bvious reasons). 


(Dated Debra-ta-bort), 
Abyssinia, 8th January, 1880. 





Colonel Gordon has kindly sent us a tin 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, as a specimen of 
several hundreds which he captured in the 
stockades of Sebehr’sson. These tin cones 
were all labelled ‘‘ sugar,” and have thus 
been allowed to pass the frontier; but the 
Colonel found they were all full of gun- 
powder, which had been smuggled into the 
country for the nefarious use of the cruel 
slave hunters, and to be bartered for slaves! 

The sad effects of Colonel Gordon’s en- 
forced resignation of the Governor-General- 
ship of the Soudan is shown in the follow- 
ing telegram from Alexandria of the 25th 
ha os published by the Daily News :-— 
“Information from Cairo announces: the 
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arrival of a caravan of 800 camels from the 
Soudan at Siout, with slaves, who were 
being sold like cattle. The British Consul- 
General complained to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and Riaz Pasha sent troops to seize 
the caravan, but probably too late.” 


On the above subject our valued corres- 
pondent Col. Gordon thus writes to us:— 

“Ts the English Consul-General the person 
to inform Riaz Pasha (ex-dancer of Abbas 
Pasha, the Khedive before Said Pasha and 
Ismail Pasha) of slave caravans at Siout, 300 
miles from Cairo? Riaz Pasha is Premier of 
the Government of Egypt, and he it is who 
ought to stop it, and not require our Consul- 
General to call upon him to do so, Our 
Consul-General cannot know all that passes ; 
it can only be the most flagrant cases which 
come to his knowledge.” 











THE SAHARA RAILWAY. 


THE announcement that the surveys for 
the Trans-Sahara Railway have been com- 
menced is worthy of something more than 
passing notice. Along the dreary desert 
line, in strange contrast with the surround- 
ings, will roll behind the engine the trade 
of Timbuctoo and all the wealth of Central 
Africa which flows into that mysterious 
city of the distant Niger. The Upper 
Niger has always had a peculiar attraction 
for the geographer, and, from the day when 
Mungo Park explored its banks to the date 
of the latest travellers who were reported 
only a few months ago to have discovered 
its source, a vast amount of energy and 
many precious lives have been lavished 
over the attempts to trace its course, and 
utilise its waters for the purposes of com- 
merce. But though a brisk traffic is carried 
on at its mouths, the pestilential character 
of the river, the difficulties of navigation, 
and the hostile disposition of the tribes who 
so thickly inhabit its basin have hitherto 
impeded all efforts to make it the highway 
into Central Africa. Down it come the 
canoes of the middlemen who barter with 
the factories and the ships in the Gulf of 
Guinea, the palm oil, ebony, and gold dust 
passed from hand to hand in the barbarian 
kingdoms, hundreds of miles in the interior. 
But the dusky sultans through whose coun- 
tries the river flows for twenty-five hundred 
miles are still to us vague personages— 
names, it is true, but little more. The one 
spot of the Soudan region which clings to 
the memory Timbuctoo, a city with a 
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population varying from thirteen thousand 
at ordinary times to twenty-three thousand 
when the caravans of the traders crowd its 
nurow streets. From Sego to Timbuctoo— 
a distance of three hundred and fifty miles— 
the Niger flows through a country abound- 
ing in good pasturage, and producing rice, 
maize, and other crops; while further south, 
in the region where the two branches of 
the river again unite, tobacco, rice, wheat, 
and even barley are grown; and ivory, gold 
dust, dates, and precious woods arrive at 
the rendezvous from yarious parts of the 


Surrounding country. Timbuctoo itself pro- 


duces but little. Its manufactures are few, 
and even the corn for its citizens’ bread is 
imported from Sansanding, on the Upper 
Niger. But it is the entrepét for the regions 
which have surplus products to dispose 


‘of. From Kano, Sansanding, Morocco, and 


Ghadames fleets of canoes and barges, and 
long trains of horses, donkeys and camels, 
bring gold, salt. Kola nuts, dates, English 
cloths, cutlery, and crockery; and from 
Timbuctco, east, west, and south, these 
articles are again distributed by the wander- 
ing merchantmen of the Desert. 

To divert part of this trade into Algeria, 
and to stimulate cultivation and production 
toa still greatcr extent, are the objects of 
the Trans-Saharan Railway at present pro- 
jected by French financiers, and sedulously 
encouraged by the French Gevernment. A 
considerable portion of the Sahara is below 
the level of the sea, and accordingly a pro- 
posal to flood the country has for some 
years been before the world. But, even 
should this inland sea be formed, the ruil- 
way would act as feeder to its ports, and 
thus the one scheme need not be considered 
as a rival to the other, even in the impro- 
bable event of both becoming the actualities 
of the future. The country, indeed, presents 
no physical difficulties in the way of a rail- 
way. On this side the Senegal the country 
is described by M. Paul Soleillet, who has 
recently explored it, as easy; while the 
route from the Senegal to the Niger will 
pass over a level and fertile region, in- 
habited by the Bambara and Solenke 
nations. On the former river, and south of 
it, the French have long had settlements, 
and it is proposed to construct preliminary 
trade road between the Senegambia Colony 
and the Niger; all that would be necessary 
to enable a bullock-dray to traverse the two 
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hundred miles, being to mark out a straight 
line and clear it of bushes. The survey 
parties are organised on a large scale. One 
will take St. Louis, on the west coast, for its 
starting point, and make for Timbuctoo by 
way of Reshid and Aruan, and thence 
northward to In-Cala, which was the most 
southern point attained by M. Soleillet in 
his expedition of 1872-73 from Algeria. The 
other three parties will start from Algeria, 
and of these the most important is directed 
by Colonel Flatters, formerly Commandant 
of Laghouat. The latest news from it is 
dated from Ouargla three weeks ago. The 
Expedition was then composed of one hun- 
dred and six persons—the commander and 
his nine scientific colleagues, twelve French 
soldiers, sixteen natives, and sixty-eight 
camel drivers, in addition to fifteen horses 
and two hundred and fifty camels. In all 
likeliheod this will be the last news we shall 
hear of them for some time; but as the 
country which they are traversing is com- 
paratively healthy, and the natives semi- 
civilised, little fear need be entertained for 
the safety of an enterprise which, though of 
more immediate importance to the Alge- 
rian Colonists, cannot be viewed without 
the most kindly interest by every wellwisher 


of Africa and its millions. The “ Dark 


Continent,” it is now evident, can only be 
lighted by commerce going hand in hand 
with religion; and if trade brings in its 
train ‘ the vices of civilisation,” it also bears 
along with it the elements of'a better life 
for those who accept it, than is possessed 
by savage hordes sunk in one common 
slough of barbarism. This is the view of 
the International Association, whose pioneer 
settlements are «boring into the heart of 
Africa from the East and West Coasts, and 
of the missionaries, who have already es- 
tablished stations on lakes Nyanza, Tan- 
ganyika, and Nyassa, and on the rivers 
Congo and Zambesi. Mr. Bradshaw’s rail- 
way project has died with him. Nor can 
there be any very sanguine prospects of a 


trade with black tribesmen who have not 
yet learned to use clothes, and whom it is 
most undesirable to initiate into the virtues 
of rum and gunpowder. But the countr. 
to be tapped es the Trans-Sahara Rail- 
way is peopled by races for the most 
part Moslems in faith, and whose demand 
for the artificial ‘‘ necessaries” of civili- 
sation will always command a brisk trade 
for the iron road to be run through their 
midst.—Standard, 
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A RELIC OF Dr. LIVINGSTONE IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. FURTHER 
PARTICULARS OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE IN THOSE REGIONS. 


AT the Ordinary Meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, held in London on 
the 12th April, a very interesting paper 
was read by the Rey. Chauncy Maples, of 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
descriptive of the country and peoples 
around and beyond the village of Masasi, 
founded by the Mission about three and a 
half years ago, the inhabitants of which 
consist of released slaves. Its locality, one 
of the most salubrious in tropical Africa, is 
about half-way between Lake Nyassa and 
Zanzibar and the coast. Between the village 
and the coast there are dense forests, whole 
sections of which are composed of india- 
rubber vines. The fruit of these vines is 
luscious and grateful. The natives spend 
days in the recesses of the forests “‘ gashing ”’ 
the trees, the exudation from which pro- 
duces the substance kncwn as india-rubber. 
This they afterwards collect and convey to 
Lindi, where the merchants buy it at about 
a fourth of its value. Mr. Maples also 
described an exploratory journey by him- 


self and Mr. Joseph Williams, in No- 


vember, 1877, to the Rovuma and the 
Makonde country, when at a place called 
Matola he heardof a man who wished 
specially to sce the English visitors. A 
pompous old man, who spoke in a dignified 
manner, was presented to them. Over his 
right shoulder there hung an old coat, 
mouldy, partially eaten way, but still to 
be recognised as of decid «ly English make 
and material. ‘‘ Who::: was it?” they 
thought—as he began with much mystery 
to tell of a white man who ten years ago 
had travelled with him to Mataka’s town— 
@ white man, he said, wiom to have once 
seen and talked with was to remember for 
ever; a white man who treated black men 
as his brothers, and whose memory would 
be cherished all along that Rovuma Valley 
after we were all dead and gone. Then he 
described him—a short man with a bushy 
moustache, and a keen piercing eye, whose 
words were always gentle, and whose man- 
ners were always kind; whomas a leader it 
was a privilege to follow, and who knew 
the way to the hearts of all men. This 
was the description this African savage 
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(as men spéak) gave of Dr. Livingstone. 
Then he showed the coat; it was ragged 
now, he knew, but he had kept it those 
ten years in memory of the giver, from 
whom it had been a legacy when they 
parted at Mataka’s. To no one but to an 
Englishman would he part with it, but he 
let Mr. Maples have it as one of Living- 
stone’s brothers (he said), and it now lies 
in the museum at Charterhouse Schvol, a 
precious relic of one whose heart bled for 
Africa, and whose life was laid down in 
efforts for her redemption. Mr. Maples and 
his young friend Mr. Williams, curing this 
journey paid a visit toa terribleand dreaded 
chief, named Machemba, who, at the head 
of arobber band, was one of the most blood- 
thirsty and cruel giants ever known. He 
is the same man of that name whom Dr. 
Livingstone wrote about in his journals, 
although at that time he lived 250 miles 
further from the coast. They were hos- 
pitably received, and Mr. Maples remon- 
strated with him on his ill-deeds, upon 
which he promised amendment. They had 
also a long conversation on the subject of 
the slave-trade. ‘‘ He is,” said Mr. Maples, 
‘* the great slave-dealer of these parts. I 
myself have seen a caravan of 500 Yao and 
Nyassa slaves whom his headm: n was bring- 
ing him from Mtarika’s on the Lujenda. 
When he saw that we were well acquainted 
with his slaving propensities he honestly 
confessed it all, and added that so long as 
the Arabs brought powder and cloth, and 
beads to his town, and only wanted slaves 
in exchange, so long would he continue 
the traffic; but he gladly assented when I 
asked him whether he would give ivory and 
copal, and india-rubber in exchange for the 
European commodities, if such things were 
asked for. It is clear to me that the demand 
for slaves must be absolutely stopped before 
the slave-trade will be finally crushed out 
in the interior of Africa.” 








EXODUS OF COLOURED FREEDMEN 
FROM THE SOUTHERN STATES, 
AND PREPARATIONS FOR A 
FLIGHT TO LIBERIA. 


TE New York Times reports the arrival in 
Jersey city, on March 26th, of 100 coloured 
men, women, and children, from Arkansas, 
on their way to Liberia, under the guidance 
of Richard Newton, an intelligent, bard- 
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working black man, who, despairing of 
decent treatment for himself and his 
brethren at the hands of the ex-rebel whites 
of Arkansas, has determined to seek a new 
home for them in Liberia. The present 
party are but the avant couriers of a coloni- 
zation army, said to number 10,000 in the 
state of Arkansas alone, who are organized 
into companies of 100 each, with the object 
of emigrating to the North or to Liberia— 
anywhere, in fact, to get out of the clutches 
of ex-rebel landowners and _ storekeepers. 
Newton and other heads of families state 
that some landlords made them give up 
half the cotton they raised for rent, and 
others took one bale out of three, and that 
the sturekeepers’ claims for advances of 
provisions and clothing swamped the rest. 
The fear of outrage made the blacks power- 
less. At Cincinnati Richard Newton left 
with the Recorder of the city a blurred 
and misspelt document, which, divested of 
its inaccuracies, was as follows: — ‘‘ We 
were to start from Helena on the 17th of 
March, but by the help of the Lord we got 
away on the 18th of March. We say that 
God was with us, for the people at Helena 
did all they could to induce us to remain. 
We were citizens of Phillips County, Ar- 
kansas, and we had paid our taxes, but 
when they saw we were determined on 
leaving they attached all we had on the 
wharf-boat for taxes. We, being brothers, 
went to the Court-house, and paid what was 
demanded; but we do say that many of us 
paid them twice. We furthermore say that 
we have been treated like dogs. I would 
not treat a dog as coloured men are treated 
in Arkansas. We humbly beg the people 
at large to help us out of the South. I 
believe God will reward you if you do so. 
I cannot tell all of the sufferings of the 
coloured people of the South. But pray to 
God to help us to get out of the South.” 

Our good friend Edward Morris will 
rejoice that the Freedmen of the South are 
about to follow his advice and emigrate to 
Liberia. We trust the poor emigrants will 
there find a haven of rest, and be able to 
earn a living without seeing their savings 
- swallowed up by extortion and vexatious 
tyranny. We commend the above account 
to the Vation and other Pro-Southern news- 
papers, who seem so sceptical on the subject 
of cruelties perpetrated in the South upon 
their coloured brethren. 
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THE NEGRO EXODUS. 
(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 


Dear Sir,—A very remarkable case, 
which is discussed from the purely legal 
point of view in the Law Magazine and 
Review\of August last, seems to me to throw 
ciate light on the question which 
you have lately been discussing in the 
Times, as to the causes which have brought 
about the negro exodus from the Southern 
States. The case in question (I quote from 
the article beforementioned its summary 
of the fact) occurred in the United States 
Circuit Court in the Eastern District of 
Virginia, and “ arose on petition of Edmund 
Kinney, a negro, for five years resident in 
Hanover County, Va., who, in October, 1878, 
visited Washington, D.C., and was there 
legally married to Mary 8. Hull, a white 
woman, with whom he soon after returned 
to Hanover County, where they lived 
together as man and wife. They were both 
arrested, tried, and convicted by a State 
Court, for feloniously leaving the State of 
Virginia for the purpose of marrying, and 
for having so intermarried, and then re- 
turned to the State of their domicil, and 
there cohabited. Upon conviction cach 
party was sentenced to five years of hard 
labour in the State Penitentiary, where 
Kiuney was confined at the time of pre- 
senting his petition, praying for a writ of 
habeas corpus, addressed to the superinten- 
dent of the penitentiary, on the alleged 
ground that the petitioner was confined in 
violation of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States.” The writ was refused, 
in accordance with an elaborate judgment 
delivered by Judge Hughes. 

In the course of the judgment, the fol- 
lowing laws are cited as being still in force 
in the State of Virginia. The Code of that 
State, in the first section of chapter 105, 
provides that ‘‘all marriages between a 
white person and a negro... shall be 
absolutely void, without any decree of 
divorce or other legal process.” And this 
law is enforced by the following penal pro- 
visions:—‘‘ Any white person who shall 
intermarry with a negro, or any negro who 
shall intermarry with a white person, shall 
be confined in the penitentiary not less 
than two nor more than five years.” The 
learned judge endeavours to show that 
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these provisions do not conflict with the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which provides 
that ‘‘no State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges of 
citizens of the United States, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” But his success 
must be considered very doubtful, for, to 
quote once more from the Law Magazine 
and Review, some of the “links in the chain 
of reasoning” are “extremely subtle and 
open to question, perhaps even to a different 
conclusion.” 

It appears further from the judgment 
that, not content with the stringent pro- 
visions of its Code, the Virginia Legislature 
has, in the criminal revisal of March 14, 
1878, chapter 7, section 3, declared that 
“Tf any person, resident in this State, and 
within the degrees of relationship mentioned 
in the ninth and tenth sections of chapter 104 
of the Code, orany white person and negro, 
shall go out of the State for the purpose of 
being married, and with the intention of 
returning, and be married out of it, and after- 
wards return to and reside in it, cohabiting 
as man and wife, they shall be as guilty, and 
be punished, as if the marriage had been 
in this State.” 

Comment on such legislation is needless, 
Any one who remembers how the prohi- 
bition of marriages between the patricians 
and plebeians at Rome gave rise to the 
third secession of the latter body and to 
the final passing of the Lex Canubia, will 
readily understand that a similar denial of 
the ‘‘jus connubdii,” indicating as it does 
a similarly deep-rooted contempt by aruling 
caste for those whom it treats as inferiors, 
and accompanied by many other indignities, 
should once more provoke an “ exodus.” 
It is permitted to hope that this secession 
also will at length be efficacious in bringing 
about that perfect equality between the 
formerly contending parties, which marked 


the brightest and best days of the Roman 


Republic. 
Yours truly, 


JosEPH G. ALEXANDER. 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 
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- THE CONDITION OF JAMAICA. 


A vERY valuable paper, on “‘ The Past 
and Present Condition of Jamaica,” was read 
at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
held in London on the 20th April, by His 
Excellency, Sir Anthony Musgrave, Gover- 
nor of Jamaica. This paper, which is printed 
in extenso in the Colonies and India of 24th 
April, is, unfortunately, too long to be repro- 
duced in our columns; but the following 
epitome, taken from the Pall Mall Gazette will 
no doubt be interesting to our readers :-— 


“ The lecturer said Jamaica was now gene- 
rally regarded as a hopelessly-ruined com- 
munity, once prosperous, but now become a 
wreck of its former self; that the negro popu- 
lation were an idle, thriftless, vagabond people ; 
and if the chief staple, which was the sugar- 
cane, should cease or be very much diminished, 
nothing could save the colony. It probably 
would very much surprise a great many 
to be assured that the whole of this was an 
erroneous view. The mass of the people would 
compare in many respects not unfavourably 
with the peasantry of other countries, and the 
sugar industry did not afford direct employ- 
ment to more than about 5 per cent. of the 
total population, or to about 22,S00 persons 
out of a total population of 570,000. Refer- 
ring to the revenue of the island, Sir Anthony 
showed that the debt, which in 1867 was 
£719,000, had been reduced in’? 1877 to 
£485,000. This had been accomplished with- 
out any increase of taxation, any changes 
which had taken place being in the direction 
of relieving from taxation as much as possible 
the industries producing the chief staple of the 
colony. Other indications of prosperity and 
thrift on the part of the working classes were 
that in 1868 the number of depositors in the 
savings bank was 2,524,the amount of their 
deposits being £58,918. In 1879 there were 
6,222 depositors, with a total of £207,000. 
Steady progress was also shown by the ex- 
tended area, both of cultivated and grass lands 
upon which parish taxes was paid. The cha- 
racter of the houses of the lowest classes had 
been most materially improved. The circum- 
stances of the colony had certainly changed 
since the days of slavery. It might be easy 
to be wise after the event, but it seemed to 
him now that it ought always to have been 
easy to predict the difficulties which would 
occur in respect to labour when the policy of 
the landed proprietors, or their representatives 
in that day, was to drive the emancipated 
labourers away from the soil on which they 
had previously dwelt. In all other places 
the importance was recognised of having 
labour resident near to the spot where it was 
to be applied. He could not help thinking 
that if half as much trouble had been taken to 
organise supplies of labour from native sources 
as had been taken to obtain it from India, the 
wants of the community could have been satisfied 
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without foreign immigration. After strongly con- 
demning the foreign bounty system, the lecturer 
said that in spite of every obstacle the export 
of ram and sugar in 1876-77 was very little less 
than for 1867. Other products had, however, 
shown decided increase. Coffee had increased 
from 7,758,985 Ibs. in 1868 to 9,411.662 Ibs. in 
1877-78. He wished that a limited liability 
company could be formed for establishing some 
new plantations, which he was sure would be 
a great success in a few years. Unless some- 
thing entirely unforeseen as a calamity should 
happen to the colony, he had some confidence 
that the cultivation of coffee would be extended, 
and the production of this export from Jamaica 
greatly increased. He need not dwell upon 
minor articles of export, such as ginger, bees- 
wax, arrowroot, and cocoa, all of which were 
produced in some quantity, and the two latter 
of which formed important items in the trade 
of other colonies, as he believed they surely 
would before very long in Jamaica. The bnusi- 
ness in tobacco and fruit was rapidly assuming 
very respectable proportions, and cattle-breed- 
ing farms were promising. The prosperity of 
the island was also indicated by the spread of 
education aud the introduction of tramways, 
railways, and telegraphs, and the prosperity of 
life and fire assurance societies. He was con- 
vineed, after having had a great deal of ex- 
perience in all the great groups of colonies in 
different parts of the world, that Jamaica still 
afforded, under discreet management, a very 
remunerative field for the investment of capital 
in more industries than one. In conclusion, 
Sir Anthony Musgrave said he had given some 
chief reasons for his belief that, so far from 
being a ruined colony, Jamaica had a very hope- 
ful future before her, not the less so because 
her fortunes by no means hung exclusively 
upon the success of sugar cultivation, much as 
they might desire that it should prosper on 
terms that were equitable to other interests, 
He thought that careful and unbiassed i inquirers 
would not fail to see in the facts and statistics 
which he had submitted valid grounds for 
confidence that the community, as a body, was 
advancing in much that constituted progress, 
although there was much yet to be done.” 








PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD. 


WE are indebted to the Times for show- 
ing us a connection between the great 
Swedish Arctic explorer and the cause of 
Abolition. In tracing the history of the 
distinguished family in which the circum- 
navigator of Asia is the worthy descendant 
of a line of famous ancestors, it states, 
“Another scion of the house, Augustus 
Nordenskjéld, was a fervent abolitionist. 
Together with a friend he emigrated to 
Sierra Leone, in order to found there a 
colony of free negroes; but the scheme did 


not succeed so well as the later attempted | 


colony of Liberia, and he returned sadly 
disappointed to the land of his birth.” 

Possibly the abolitionist was a son or 
nephew of the Augustus Nordenskjéld who 
visited Sierra Leone, in 1792, in quest for 
gold reported to exist in that region. This. 
expedition had a sad and tragical termina- 
tion, and is thus graphically described by 
his brother, C. F. Nordenskjéld, in a rare 
work, of which only one complete copy is 
known to exist. After stating that his 
brother suffered from ill-health, the effect 
of the climate, and was utterly unfit to. 
travel, he continues, ‘‘ Nevertheless, he set 
out from Sierra Leone with a caravan of 
merchandise belonging to himself, and an 
escort of thirty persons whom he considered 
trustworthy. He had no suspicion that his 
travelling companions were robbers; but 
while on his journey he was stripped of 
everything ; and all his great projects of 
making discoveries in natural history and 
chemistry, and of finding gold-mines, were 
for ever dissipated. Abandoned by his escort 
he was left alone, and died either from 
fright or from fatigue. By his death his 
wife and children, whom he had left at 
home, were reduced to a deplorable condi- 
tion.” Perhaps, however, this unfortunate 
explorer is the one alluded to in the sketch 
given by the 7%mes, where he is: described 
simply as a fervent abolitionist. 

The father of the present celebrated 
Professor Nordenskjéld was also a noted 
man of science, and studied under Berze- 
lius, the father of modern chemistry. 








SLAVE-TRADING ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


Wuart is slave-dealing, and what is not ? 
The Vice-Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone 
holds one view of the question, and the 
representatives of the British Crown at 
home hold another. The case under ap- 
peal, which has been argued before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
Y during four days, referred to a Portuguese 
vessel that was searched while lying at 
anchor in the harbour of Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. On board of her were found two 
enormous water-tanks, out of all propor- 
tion to the possible wants of her registered 
crew of thirteen men; a number of pun- 
cheons, witha similar use; a variety of 
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other appliances not set down in the 
“‘manifest”; packages labelled as cotton 
goods, but containing nothing of the kind; 
shackles and chains concealed in sand- 
ballast mats, such as are used in the Red 
Sea, in the African waters, and elsewhere, for 
the huddling together of slaves; and, also, 
several men or boys who had ostensibly 
been hired at wages, but who, from the 
moment they came on board, had the 
hatches battened down upon them. Thealle- 
gation is that they had each been purchased 
for a measure of rum, and were never per- 
mitted to come upon deck until the vessel 
was full upon her voyage. As to the asser- 
tion that chains, handcuffs, and shackles 
were on board, there is a conflict of testi- 
mony; and the evidence of the owners, 
with that of some among the crew, went in 
denial of the charge; but the Crown relies 
upon sworn assertions that a regular traffic 
in human flesh goes on from the Kroo 
Coast and Liberia to the Island of St. 
Thomas, and that although no slaves, or 
* emigrants ” as they are styled, were found 
on board, and the chains and other appa- 
ratus of slavery had been somehow, after 
the seizure, got rid of, everything indicated 
a sinister purpose in the entire equipment 
of thecraft. There can be no possible 
doubt, whatever the ultimate judgment in 
this particular instance may be, thata large 
traffic of the most nefarious kind is carried 
on, under pretence of apprenticeship and 
voluntary servitude, between the territories 
specified, and in the interests of humanity 
a)l efforts to suppress it, whatever disguise 
. it may wear, should be encouraged.—Echo. 








SLAVERY IN SENEGAL. 


TuE indifference with which the Senate 
and Ministers received M. Scheelcher’s in- 
terpellation about the countenance given to 
slavery in certain French possessions in 
Senegal is severely commented on by M. 
Camille Pelletan in La Justice ; but his in- 
dignation awakes scarcely any echo in the 
French Press, which seems by common con- 
sent to think anti-slavery agitation not now 
opportune. The following dry explanation 
of the conduct of the Governor of Senegal, 
which Admiral Jaureguiberry justifies, is 
given by the semi-official Pata :—“‘ Slavery 
was abolished in all our colonies by the 
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Republic of 1848. A slave from Cuba or 
Brazil setting foot in Martinique would be 
ipso facto emancipated, and the French 
authorities would never give him up to 
his foreign master. But, owing to excep- 
tional circumstances, the application of this 
rule meets with serious difficulties in Sene- 


fgal. The French territory in that colony 


does not form acompact whole. It stretches 
out in long irregular bands along water- 
courses, and on the scattered points occu- 
pied by our posts we are hedged in on all 
sides by independent States or tribes, more or 
less conquered, among whom slavery exists. 
If every one of the minor French posts 
were to be a place of refuge, slavery would 
practically be put down throughout the 
region. The native chiefs, understanding 
this, made treaties with us by which we 
undertook to surrender their fugitive slaves. 
These conventions are regretable, but they 
were made in the belicf that they were 

“ecessary. It was feared that if the principle 
of the emancipation of the slave by the 
mere fact of his entering the colonial 
territory were strictly carried out, our iso- 
lated posts would be exposed to constant 
attacks. Therefore the Senate, satisfied 
with Admiral Jaureguiberry’s explanations, 
refused to sanction M. Scheelcher’s motion 
to change the practice.”—Daily Neus. 

This reminds us of our own once noto- 
rious Slave-Circulars. But the English 
people refused to allow the surrender of 
fugitive slaves. Will the great French Re- 
public, which abolished slavery in all its 
colonies, allow such an act as the one above 
described to be carried out in these days of 
progress and enlightenment ? 








SALE OF SIXTY FREED NEGROES 
IN BRAZIL! 


(From the Rio News, of March 15, 1880.) 


In our issue of December 24th we gave 
a list of sixty Africans, free men under the 
Anti-Slave Trade Act of 1831, who were 
advertised for sale in Valenga on the 19th 
of February, 1810. This sale was advertised 
in the principal daily journal of this city, 
and the advertisement was continued long 
after attention was called to it in our 
columns and in those of the Gazeta de No- 
ticias. Care was taken, not only by our. 
selves, but also by Deputy Joaqnim Nabuco 
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and the editors of the Gazeta, to show the — 


illegality of this sale under Brazilian law 
and international convention, and to urge 
‘upon the Government the justice of grant- 
ing freedom to these unjustly-enslaved 
men, It needed no elaborate proofs to show 
this ; the officially authenticated documents 
of the sale, in which the ages and descrip- 
tion of these negroes were given, showed 
that they had been imported since the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1881. That Act declares 
them free, imposes fine and imprisonment 
on their importers, and declares that all 
persons knowingly purchasing them shall 
be subject to the expense of sending them 
back to their native land. Everything was 
done that could be done in the premises to 
give publicity to this injustice previous to 
the time fixed for the sale. We now wish 
to call attention to the circumstance that 
all these efforts, so far as we can learn, 
have been unavailing. In spite of the 
plain requirements of the law and of all 
‘treaties entered intoon this question, the 
Government has allowed this sale to go on. 
In view of this, what shall we think of 
this public sale of free negroes at Valenga, 
in spite of every protest and every senti- 
‘ment of justice ? 


—_—_—— 


A WELL-EARNED RECOGNITION. 


It is with the greatest pleasure we (Rio 
News, 15th March, 1880) publish the follow- 
ing well-deserved recognition on the part 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society of the great service rendered to the 
country and to humanity by Deputy Joa- 
quim Nabuco. Mr. Nabuco stands to-day, 
young as he is, the representative of the 
soundest ideas, and the best sentiments, and 
is one of the broadest minded and best edu- 
cated of the rising statesmen of Brazil. He 
has had the courage and manhood to be 
thoroughly independent, and to follow the 
inspirations of his own nature and his own 
convictions, rather than identify himself 
with any party for mere political purposes. 
To such men Brazil owes more of her high 
standing abroad than to any cabinet, either 
Liberal or Conservative. 


* British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
“London, January 8th, 1880. 
‘“‘De4R Srr,—I have much pleasure in 
handing-you the following copy of a Minute 
passed by the Committee of the Society :— 
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‘The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society desire to place upon 
record their sense of the great services 
rendered by Senor Joaquim Nabuco to 
the cause of freedom, by the constant and 
untiring devotion with which he has la- 
boured to procure the carrying out of justice 
towards the unfortunate Catta Branca blacks, 
so long held in illegal slavery by the Sao 
Joao d’E] Rey Mining Company. The 
Committee have seen with pleasure the 
decree passed by the Juiz de Direito of 
the Rio das Velhas district by which the 
Catta Branca blacks are now declared to 
be free—their freedom dating from 1860, 
and their wages to be allowed from that 
This decree the Committee trust to 
see carried out in its entirety without 
delay; but meanwhile they hasten to ex- 
press to Senor Nabuco the deep sense they 
entertain of the manner in which he has 
contributed towards the end now attained ; 
and on behalf of all the suffering slaves 
they offer him their sincere thanks, 

‘““They also, at the same time, wish to 
record their sense of the services he has 
rendered to the cause of humanity by his 
vigorous attack on the policy of the Bra- 
zilian Government in their endeavour to 
introduce Chinese Coolie labour, under 
indenture, into Brazil. The Committee 
hold the opinion that this is but another 
name for slavery, and they trust that Senor 
Nabuco will continue to oppose the intro- 
duction ofso nefarious a measure; and that 
his efforts in this respect also will be crowned 
with success, 

‘* With the expression of my high regard, 

‘*T am, dear Sir, 
‘** Yours very sincerely, 
** (Signed) CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
** Secretary. 
‘“*To Senor Joaquim Nabuco.” 








Revie. 


Memoirs of Dr. P. P. Carpenter. Edited 
by his brother, R. L. Carpenter. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1, Paternoster Row. 

PHILIP CARPENTER was no ordinary 
man. Throughout his whole life he was 
an earnest, steady worker in the cause of 
human freedom—freedom from evil and 
error, and all the moral and intellectual 
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bonds that hold mankind in a state of 
slavery. 

Was it to be wondered at, then, that such 
aman should regard with horror and dis- 
gust the material bonds by which men 
were made slaves by their fellow-men in 
the United States of America? 

It is as an abolitionist that Dr. Carpenter 
claims more especially the notice of a 
journal whose pages are devoted almost 
entirely to anti-slavery topics. 

The Carpenter family are too well known 
at this day by their deeds of kindness to 
their fellows, and by their high attainments 
in science and philosophy, to require any 
introduction to the notice of our readers. 

The honoured name of Mary Carpenter, 
the beloved sister of the subject of this 
notice, would be quite sufficient to ensure 
him a friendly introduction to any critic, 
even if he were not supported by such 
brothers as the present Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
and the editor of this memoir. 

Philip Carpenter was born at Bristol in 
1819, and was always a clever and studious 
boy. His principal study was conchology, 
in the pursuit of which branch of natural 
science he spent many of the best years 
of his life. His most important scientific 
work was on the “‘ Chitonidz,” upon which 
he is still one of the best authorities. 

As a minister of religion Philip Carpenter 
was ever known as an upright, earnest, and 
most conscientious worker, and although 
some slight differences on doctrinal points 
between himself and his congregation ulti- 
mately led to his resigning his office as 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Warring- 
ton, yet this step made but little difference, 
if any, in the personal feeling between him 
and his flock. 

In 1858—after giving up his ministerial 
career—the subject of this notice went to 
North America, for a visit which lasted 
about eighteen months. Part of this time 
he spent in Canada, and part in travelling 
in the United States; and he delivered lec- 
tures on temperance, abolition, and other 
kindred subjects. He visited some of the 
slave-holding States, and his soul was sore 
troubled at the sights he saw— human 
beings advertised for sale like so many 
brute beasts; and worse than all, to his 
sensitive mind, boys and young children, 
almost white—‘“‘ with only the slightest 
tinge of colour ”—held in a state of bondage 
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and sold or flogged according to the whim 
of their degraded masters. One of these, 
who acted as a waiter, excited his deepest 
sympathy. He was a handsome boy of 
thirteen and all but white, and his market 
price was 900 dollars. ‘‘ And the future of 
this beautiful boy is to be cowhided or 
sold! How I wish I could buy him and 
bring him to England. I gave the man to 
understand what we English thought of 
the system. Oh, Lord! how long shall such 
things be?” 


At the post-office, St. Louis, he found 
a letter addressed to Philip P. Carpenter, 
Abolition Nigger-thieving Lecturer, July 
31st, 1859, which pleasing document ran as 
follows :— 

‘* A committee of fifty staunch and tried 
men, of which I have been elected foreman, 
has been appointed for the purpose of tar- 
ing and feathering and riding you on a rail, 
should you dare attempt to lecture tomorrow 
night as advertised. 

“* Signed, ZACHARIAH BROWNING, 
‘“* Foreman.” 


He asked the Mayor whether he should 
proceed, or give up his lecture. The 
Mayor smiled and said he had no advice to 
give. His duties would commence when 
the row began! The lecture was not de- 
livered though Dr. Carpenter did ‘ dare 
attempt” to give it; for he proceeded to the 
lecture hall, which he found not lighted up. 
He sat down and calmly waited, when at 
last a man came and said he wanted to lock 
up the hall. Several ladies and gentlemen 
being present the lecturer insisted upon 
putting it to the vote whether he should go 
on or not. The small ‘audience decided to 
absolve him from his engagement, and the 
hall was quietly locked-against him. 

Crossing over into Canada the ardent 
Abolitionist felt that he was breathing once 
more the air of freedom. 

On a staircase at Niagara he inscribed 
these noble words as a tribute to the mighty 
river that formed the boundary line between 
liberty and thraldom:—“ Ever - glorious 
Niagara! that stoppeth the slave-catcher in 
his northward pursuit, and separateth the 
States—united together to afford him a 
hunting ground, from the free soil of 
Canada! Roll onward in thy unchanging 
and irresistible might: fit emblem of the 
power of the Divine Truth to check the . 
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tyranny of sin, and separate it by an eternal 
barrier from the heaven of God’s love.” 

In New England he attended the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1859, and became 
acquainted with Lloyd Garrison, Emerson, 
Wendell Phillips, and other noted men, 

On 2nd December, 1859, John Brown, 
the heroic rescuer of slaves, was hanged, 
and Dr. Carpenter was much surprised at 
the great effect this produced. John Brown 
Was no common rioter—he fought to libe- 
rate the slaves, but he let the slave-catcher 
go free after he had captured him. When 
he was about to suffer the last penalty of 
the cruel law he repelled the slave-holding 
parsons who came to whitewash him 
for the next world—telling them that 
‘“*he worshipped a different God from 
what they did, and that they had not yet 
learned the first principles of the Christian 
religion.” The vo)Jcano on which the Ameri- 
cans had so long been treading exploded 
soon afterwards, and to save the Union 
they had to let slavery go. 

But we must hasten on. In 1860 Philip 
Carpenter returned to England, where he 
soon after married Miss Minna Meyer, of 
Hamburg, who had long resided in the 
neighbourhood of Warrington. In Novem- 
ber, 1861, on the occasion of the threatened 
war between England and the United States, 
owing to the seizure of the Southern Com- 
missioners by Captain Wilks, Dr. Carpen- 
ter wrote an impassioned and eloquent 
letter to Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, 
in which he fully exonerated his country- 
men from all feelings of hostility towards 
the Northern States. The sympathy for 
the South, of which complaint was made, 
he thus explains:—“The English heart 
sympathises with al people who defend 
‘their native soil from invasion, and does 
not care for a mere political instrument 
called the Constitution of the United States. 
They recognise the same right in the South 
to secede from the North, if they choose 
(which we all consider them foolish in doing) 
«sin the original United States to secede 
from England. But thereis no sympathy with 
the objects of the Southern Confederacy as 
such, except in the very secondary matter 
of Free Trade, in which, of course, we 
consider the North in the wrong. A 
government based on slavery is utterly re- 
pugnant to the English heart. ... Take 
one step for emancipation and all England 
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will encourage you. Witholdit, and neither 
ask nor expect our sympathy.”’ 

He then called upon Mr. Seward and the 
Government to do all they could to allay 
the fierce excitement which if continued 
might plunge two great nations into a 
horrible war. 

Philip Carpenter emigrated to Canada 
with his wife in 1865, and he opened a 
school at Montreal. Of his remaining 
years, passed in a course of laborious study 
and earnest efforts to promote the welfare 
of his fellow-men—specially in the matter 
of sanitary arrangements for the great city 
in which he dwelt—we have no space to 
give even a sketch. 

In 1877 an attack of typhoid fever carried 
off the subject of this notice, to the great 
grief of his widow and a large circle of 
intimate friends to whom he was specially 
endeared. In almost his last moments the 
true nobility of his soul shone forth in his 
submission to what he considered duty and 
obedience, above his own will. He had 
been through life an ardent and uncom- 
promising teetotaler, but when the physi- 
cian ordered alcoholic drinks to be given to 
him during his fever, he took the glass and 
said, solemnly, ‘‘ Behold, we bend our proud 
will to Thy decree,” and then drank it. 
This is a specimen of the principle that 
guided him through life—humble submis- 
sion to the will of God. He had no fear 
of death. Long years ago he had written, 
‘* As for me, I have left off believing in 
death, so called. The spiritual world always 
appears to me to be close and near. To 
look upon the next state as an absolute 
continuation of this, only in a far purer and 
in every way better sphere, is good for us 
all, and especially for those who have trea- 
sures in heaven” (alluding to the loss of a 
dear friend). 

At another time he wrote, ‘I like well 
the saying of a great author, that heaven 
is a kingdom of uses. I always think that 
here we are but trying our tools and learn- 
ing our trade, and that the true life begins 
hereafter, when the shams and the heartless 
forms of the world shall have passed away.” 

He has now realised the passing away of 
earthly things and has entered into his 
heavenly rest. The study of his useful life 
and of his brave warfare against intolerance 
and evil, cannot fail to be useful to us all. 
The little memoir is of a most commendable 
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size—the whole of this excellent matter 
being compressed into one moderate volume. 
In this respect it is a model worthy to be 
‘copied. We hear that the first issue of this 
interesting biography is exhausted, but we 
trust soon to see the publication of a second 
edition. 








EXTRACTS FROM PUBLIC RECORDS 
OF MONTSERRAT. 


Mr. Joun EpmunpD StTuRGE, whose la- 
mented death we record in our Obituary 
Notices, brought home with him some 
copies of the public records of Montserrat, 
from which we make a few extracts, which 
will be read with painful interest, and 
which, unhappily, are only a very small 
sample of what might be related of the 
frightful cruelties perpetrated by the so- 
called ‘‘ superior race” upon their helpless 
and enslaved coloured brethren. As the 
owners of condemned slaves received pay- 
ment in full of the market value of the 
wretched victims, it was often to the inte- 
rest of the masters to procure the conviction 
and death of their slaves ! 

The records extend from 1727 to 1815, 
during which period the population ranged 
from 400 to 500 whites, and from 6,000 to 
9,000 slaves. The entries of slave punish- 
ments do not show that extreme proficiency 
in cruelty which distinguished Jamaica and 
some of the other slave colonies; but the 
following are a few among the numerous 
entries of similar cases :— 


1729.—Negro, named Hannibal, sentenced 
to be hanged, his head cut off, and burnt, 
for entering his master’s house and steal- 
ing a ham and some biscuits, 

1729.—Negro, Andrew George, for stealing 
several turkeys from the house of Peter 
See, and being a notorious offender was 
sentenced to be burned alive. 

1730.—A negro, named Waddy, found guilty 
of absenting himself for more than three 
months; sentenced to be hanged. 

(N.B.—This offence very frequent, with 
the same punishment of death inflicted.) 

1776.—One negro, Ned, three negro women, 
Sophia, Belinda, and Marian, for attempt- 
ing to poison Charles Herman, their 
master. Sentence: Ned and Belinda to 
be tied to a stake and burned till they be 
dead. Sophia and Marian to be hanged 
by the neck; heads to be cut off, and put 
on the gallows, 

1798.—Ceesar and Cuffy to be burnt for 
attempting to poison the manager of 
White’s estate; valued at £80 each. 
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Obituary Hotices. 


DiED, on the 14th of February, at the 
house of his mother-in-law (Mrs. Sarah 
Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne), JoHN 
EpmunD SturGE, of Olveston Hill, in the 
Island of Montserrat, West Indies. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Edmund 
Sturge, one of our Honorary Secretaries. 
He had been for many years resident in the 
Island, in charge of the plantations and 
estates, now the property of the Montserrat 
Company. In this position he had succes- 
fully encountered the difficulties connected 
with that disorganisation of negro labour 
which had prevailed in consequence of the 
previous abandonment of estate cultiva- 
tion, and the neglected condition of the 
negro population. He had long been a 
member of the Legislative Council of the 
Leeward Islands Confederation, and in that 
capacity, as well as in the affairs of his 
own Island, was exercising an increasingly 
useful influence; and the news of his decease 
on reaching the Islands has elicited a general 
expression of sorrow from all classes. 

On his return to England, for what was 
then supposed to be a temporary visit, he 
brought with him some copies of the public 
records of the Island, to which we refer 
elsewhere. 








THe death of Mr. Henry Pownatt de- 
mands a passing notice. Notwithstanding 
that the deceased gentleman early identified 
himself with the fortunes of the party 
whose complete overthrow has now been 
accomplished, he enjoyed throughouta long 
lifetime the respect of men of all shades of 
political opinion. His Toryism did not 
prevent his being an earnest promoter of 
the anti-slavery agitation, and at a great 
meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, presided over 
by William Wilberforce, in July, 1829, Mr. 
Pownall moved a resolution demanding 
that a date should be fixed after which all 
children born of slaves in the British do- 
minions should be free. He was a promi- 
nent member of numerous benevolent and 
philanthropic societies, and took an active 
part in the work of Church extension in 
the Metropolis. His popularity secured 
him the representation of Finsbury in the 
Conservative interest in 1834, when he was 
returned second on the poll. In the year of 
Her Majesty’s accession, Mr. Pownall un- 
successfully contested Middlesex. After his 
defeat on this occasion he did not again 
come forward as a candidate for parliamen- 
— honours, but devoted himself energeti- 
cally to his magisterial and philanthropic 
labours. For twenty-five years he was 
Chairman of the Middlesex Bench, and in 
recognition of his valuable services his. 
brother justices placed a full-length por- 
trait of him in the Sessions House. On 
his retirement from the chairmanship in 
1870 his colleagues again manifested their . 
appreciation of his services by presenting 
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him with a handsome testimonial. He 
was one of the originators of the National 
Benevolent Institution, and was senior 
treasurer of the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy. Mr. Pownall was born in 
1792, and at the time of his death, there- 
fore, had almost attained the rank of a 
nonogenarian. —Daily Chronicle. 








HAYDON’'S GREAT PICTURE OF 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


In the circular published in our last 
number it should have been stated that this 
valuable picture had for thirty-five years 
been in the hands of Trustées, and that the 
whole of the expenses incurred during that 
long period had been defrayed by our friend 
Joseph Cooper, who, as the surviving trus- 
tee, conveyed the picture free of cost to 
the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society 
some yearsago. The picture having been 
in charge of the custodian of the Ipswich 
Museum, various charges for restoration, 
&c., have since been incurred by the Anti- 
Slavery Society to enable them to present 
the picture as a free gift to the British 
nation. It is for these charges that an 
appeal for donations has been made to the 
representatives of persons whose portraits 
appear in the picture; and as many of 
these appeals remain. still unanswered, it is 
sshd that further contributions will be 
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forwarded to the Secretary, 55, New Broad 
Street. The picture will be on view at the 
National Portrait Gallery, South Kensing- 
ton, some time in the current month. 
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